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But Elizabeth still clung to her plan, leaving Cecil and others to
shake their heads in the name of wise men at her folly, and be
perturbed at her tendency to relent and show too much affection
for Mary. She had promised, and still intended, no actual ver-
dict against Mary at the inquiry; she had promised, and still
hoped to restore her to her throne.

The inquiry opened at York at the beginning of October
1568. Elizabeth's commissioners, Norfolk, Susses, and Sir
Ralph Sadler, were instructed to work for a settlement which
was a scheme of limited monarchy, to emerge in the form of a
tripartite treaty between Elizabeth, Mary, and James, contain-
ing safeguards against its breach, and giving Elizabeth specific
functions as guarantor. But nothing came of it. The proceedings
all went wrong. This was largely because Murray, while ready
and anxious to accuse Maty of complicity in the murder of
Darnleys insisted upon Elizabeth pledging herself, in the event
of his case being proved, to recognize and support his govern-
ment, with James as King, either handing Mary back to him or
keeping her in England and preventing her from ever becoming
a danger. Elizabeth refused. Probably she hoped that there
would be no need to go to extremes, but that the mere threat of
doing so would force Mary to terms. Whether the murder
charge was made or not, she wanted Mary returned to her
throne under the conditions set out in her instructions.

If unable to secure the policy that suited his interests best,
which was the murder charge and no composition with Mary,
Murray was prepared to make his own reconciliation with his
Queen. In consequence, the York inquiry degenerated into a
series of intrigues* Sussex wrote that the two factions - Mary's
and Murray's - were tossing the crown and public affairs of
Scotland between them, neither caring either for Mary or
James, save as they served their turn. If the rival Scottish parties
could reconcile their private interests, there was no saying what
they might not do; they might leave Elizabeth stranded, go off
home, and, as suited them best, either let Mary stay, dumped in
England, or proclaim her innocent and demand her return,
which Elizabeth would be unable to refuse to a guiltless Queen